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The Great 
Round Oak Specialties 
iceduel ol Araoiion: 


The genuine Round Oak heating stove. 
For hard or soft coal, coke, wood. 
Has self-feeding magazine for hard coal, 
and for fine soft coal or slack. 


The Round Oak 
Chief Steel Range 


For wood or coal 


The Round Oak Furnace 


For hard or soft coal, coke or wood 


The above specialties are the very best of their 
kind. If interested, send for further information. 


ESTATE OF P.D. BECKWITH 


FRED E. LEE, ManaGer 
DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Makers of Good Goods Only 
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ENEVER you go out of doors, draw 
W your chin in, carry the crown of the | 
head high, and breathe deeply; drink in the 
sunshine; greet your friends with a smile, 
and put soul into every hand-clasp. 
Do not fear being misunderstood; and never 4} 
waste a minute thinking about your enemies, 
Try to fix firmly in your mind what you 
would like to do, and then without violence of 
direction you will move straight to the goal, 
@ Picture in your mind the able, earnest, 
useful person you desire to be, and the 
thought you hold is hourly transforming you > 
into that particular individual. 
Thought is supreme. Preserve a right men- 
tal attitude —the attitude of courage, frzak- 
ness and good-cheer. To think rightly is to 
create. All things come through desire, and 
every sincere prayer is answered. We be- 
come like that on which our hearts are fixed. 
qd Carry your chin in, and the crown of your 


head high. We are gods in the chrysalis. 
—FRA ELBERTUS 





The above in bold type on hand-made Roycroft paper, in origina! 
border, illumined in water colors and gold, size, twelve by fifteen 
inches, suitable for framing. Price, One Dollar cach 


























1 00D IDEAS are IRRESISTIBLE 


Their influence was never so strong as itis to-day. 

Ideas may not govern or lead the world, but men 

of ideas do. So it has happened that the grand 

jand good idea of rebuilding the whole narrative 
of world history, of recasting it in a new mould, and compact- 
ing it in a usable, a comprehensible and a worthy form adapted 
to modern peeds, has borne good fruit. The editors have builded 
better than they knew. That new and excellent work 


The Historians’ History of the World 


has received most enthusiastic endorsement—not merely from 
the reviewers—but from the people who have bought it. This is 
the best sort of evidence. How this work came into being, how 
it was planned to tell the whole story of human history and to 
take the place of the thousands of fragmentary histories, what 
those think of it who have subscribed for it, and why you can 
buy it for less to-day than later on, is told in a large illustrated 


prospectus, which wil] be sent to readers of this advertisement. 


ALSO A SPECIMEN VOLUMI 


in the beautiful Historians’ Parchment BINDING, without 
charge, for inspection, if desired. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Two Hundred Twenty-five Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
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Styles 
19§-9. Snowblack. Solid color 
throughout. 
19S-W. ‘Snowblack uppers with 
undyed Egyptian soles, de- 
signed for comfort and dressy 
appearance. 


Made in over One Hundred Styles 


Here are 4 few in popular cottons. 


Medium light weight, 


Fall wear. 


Made also in Lisle, Worsted, Merino, and Linen. 


SP0UKE SULE S 


9S-1. Light tan. New leather 
shade 

9$-2. Dark tan. 
shade. 

388-D. Navy blue. Very nobby 
with black Oxfords. 

28-0. Light cardinal. Very swell 
with patent leathers. 


New leather 


2Sc. per pair. $1.50 for half dozen in attractive box. Sent, express 
or postage paid, anywhere in United States upon receipt of price. 











Our Art 

Catalogue 

showing 

styles, gauges, and 
prices, mailed free on 
receipt of postal card. 


Shaw Stocking Co. 
74 Smith Street 
Lowell, Mass. 
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Have youre, “*Litttle Journey to 
the Home of Elbert Hubbard?’’ 


Price for the booklet is- ten cents. Published by 


TOLEDO NEWSPAPER CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 





Spectal ‘Rag-Carpet Rugs 
In the colors you may suggest, made to order by 


Roycroft girls. Just lay out your color scheme and 


send it along with your suggestions, and we will 


make the rugs in any lengths you want. 

The price for special rugs is $1.25 per yard. 

We also have some rugs of our own designs, in dif- 
ferent lengths at $1.00 per yard. Address 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurord, N. Y: 


A Sportsman's MULLINS “Get There” Steel Duck Boat 
Boat 





14 ft. 

long 

36 inch 

beam 
PRICE $20—CRA TED ON CARS SALEM 


Endorsed by Thousands of sportsmen. Air chamber each end. Always ready. 
Very light draught ; creat carrying capacity ; no repairs. Write for free catalog 


W. MH. MULLINA, 679 DEPOT STREET, SALEM, OHIO 








The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 
Books by Elbert Hubbard 


A Message to Garcia and Thirteen Other Things, $2.00 
Being a book of Essays; 155 pages. 
Time -< Chance, 
A Narrative Life of John Brown: 350 pages, in limp 
leather, silk lined. 


No Enemy But Himself, 

Little Journeys to the Homes of Good Men and Great, 
366 pages. 

Famous Women, 








Eminent Painters, 


407 pages. 
English Authors: Book I. 
Roycroft hand-made paper, hand-illumined, limp leath 
er, silk lined, a very beautiful book (some folks think): 
144 pages. 
English Authors: Book I. 
Companion to above book: 162 pages. 
Great Musicians: Book I. 
Companion to English Authors; 160 pages. 
Great Musicians: Book /1. 
Companion to English Authors; 165 pages. 
Eminent ae Book 1. 
160 page: 
prmensed gy 1 A tists: Book IT. 
155 pages. 
Eminent Orators: Book I. 
162 pages. 
Eminent Orators: Book II. 
165 pages 
Old John. Burroughs, 
In boards, hand-illumined. 
Contemplations, 
4 essays & 500 “ orphic sayings.”’ Printed in two colors. 





























[ Co the Cognoscentt: 


| E have the following books, in fine 
bindings—full Levant—the work 

of our Mr. Louis H. Kinder. [Mr. 
Kinder’s work compares favorably with that 


of the best Paris binders, living and dead.— 
Paul W. Bartlett, Paris, May 3, 1904. | 


THOREAU’S FRIENDSHIP 
Tall copy on genuine Vellum, Forty 
JSree-hand dranings $250.00 


CONTEMPLATIONS 150.00 
OMAR’S RUBAIYAT 40.00 
A LODGING FOR THE NIGHT 75.00 


ROYCROFT CATALOG FOR 1902 
De luxe copy 40.00 


ART AND LIFE 40.00 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
EAST AURORA, ERIE CO., NEW YORK 
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The progress of the Oldsmobile abroaa 
a continual triumph. It has led the ad- J 
vance of automobiles into remote corners 
of the earth. Everywhere recognized as 
the world’s standard’ runabout—the best 
thing on wheels. 

Oldsmobile Standard Runabout, Price $650 
Oldsmobile Light Tonneau Car, Price $950 


Any member of the Flock desiring further enlight- 
enment should write the Oldsmobile Man, care of 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, U.S. A. 


Member of Ass'n of Licensed Automobile Manf’rs. 
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NEW ENGLAND WATCHES 


The Philistine taking Little Journeys must have a reliable watch 
always as a constant companion, { New England watches are not 
alone thoroughly guaranteed for accuracy, but are perfect in beauty 
of design. 

For SALE BY ALL JEWELERS 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 


Orrices: 87 - 39 Maiden Lane, New York. 131 to 187 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago. Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 





French German Spanish 


If you could without the slightest inconvenience and at a most reasonable cost 
learn to speak, read and write French, German or Spanish, would you care to 
do so? 4 L Dr. Rosenthal’s “‘ Common-Sense Method of Practical 
with the L Phone, is recognized as the easiest, quickest, most 
satisfactory and least expensive system in existence. 
For full particulars of the a Method—together with special price— 
to 


THE INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
1105 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway & 16th St., New York 











I still have a few of the 
ABSOLUTE PURITY out of print éditions of 
Roycroft books that I will 
part with for a considera- 
tion, so if you want to 
complete your collection I 
may be able to help you 
out. Also have the first 
10 volumes of the Puttis- 
TINE bound in boards. For 
prices and further descrip- 
tions, address 


ALBERT PAGE 


AGATE} NICKEL-STERL BOX 16 
[LAANCE a: onoayEAn naro,co_ WILLINK, NEW YORK 


The Bice Label on every plese proces our 
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Some Pamphlets 


For Sale 


THE FOLLOWING LITTLE JOURNEYS by ELBERT 
HUBBARD, in PAMPHLET FORM, with PORTRAITS 


Madame Guyon Titian 
Harriet Martineau Van Dyck 
Charlotte Bronte Millet 
Christina Rosetti Ary Scheffer 
Elizabeth Fry Fortuny 
Mary Shelley Joshua Reynolds 
Benjamin Franklin Landseer 
Alex. Hamilton Gustave Dore 
Samuel Adams Chopin 

John Q. Adams Mozart 
Thomas Jefferson Mendelssohn 
Daniel Webster Bach 

Henry Clay Liszt 

John Jay Beethoven 
Wm. H. Seward Handel 
Michel Angelo Verdi 
Rembrandt Schumann 
Rubens Brahms 
Meissonier Corot 


The Price is Ten Cents 
Dollar for Ten—as long 


Correggio 
Bellini 
Cellini 
Abbey 
Whistler 
Pericles 
Mark Antony 
Savonarola 
Luther 
Burke 

Pitt 

Marat 
Ingersoll 
Patrick Henry 
Starr King 
Beecher 
Phillips 
Socrates 
Aristotle 


each or One 


as they last. — 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
EAST AURORA, ERIE COUNTY, NEW YORK 
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‘ATS 4 or WEDDING PRESENTS ‘a ‘o> 


The following volumes are as fine specimens of bookmak- 
ing as can be found in Paris or Leipsic. Printed on Japan 
Vellum,.illumined by hand, bound in three-fourths levant, 
hand-tooled from designs made by our artists in an idle hour 


Self-Reliance : : : ‘ $10.00 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson aa 


Old John Burroughs F 10.00 
Garcia and Thirteen Other Things ; 15.00 
The City of Tagaste ‘ ‘ 15.00 
Joaquin Miller. 7 ? ; : 10.00 


Contemplations P . ‘ ‘ 25.00 
By Elbert Hubbard 


Will o’ the Mill . . ‘ : ; 10.00 


A Lodging for the Night . : : 10.00 
By Robert Louis Stevenson 


The Holly Tree Inn... , ; : 10.00 


A Christmas Carol . "i dgreer ? 15.00 
By Charles Dickens 


The Book of Songs ‘ ; F 10.00 
By Heinrich Heine 


Dreams . . ‘ ‘ ; 15.00 
By Olive Schreiner 


Poe’s Poems . - ‘ 15.00 
Book of the Roy crofters. ‘ , : 10.00 
Gray’s Elegy ‘ ‘ . ‘ 10.00 
The Tragedy of Hamlet : : 25.00 
The Comedy of As You Like It. 25.00 


























THE INCOMPARABLE WHITE 


** You see, Baba, this is not an ordinary automobile. The 
reason it runs so smoothly and does not emit the awful 
smell that most of them do is because it runs by steam. 
That engine in there is a steam engine and the reason we 
do not see or hear the steam is because the exhaust is con- 
densed. Boiler? There is none, the water being ‘flashed’ 
into steam just a little at a time as needed, therefore, there 
is no quantity ready to contribute to a boiler explosion.” 
If you would like some real automobile literature, write for ‘The White 


Bulletin,” which is issued from time to time and devoted particularly to the 
merits and achievements of the Incomparable White Steam Touring Car. 


WHITE itis COMPANY Sic” 


Repeated by request—of Fra. 


























THACKERAY never wrote a 


letter that was n’t Literature. His letters were 
like Roses with the Dew upon them—touched 
with the Perfume of the Morning. 


You know what Carlyle said of Emerson’s 
visit—*‘It was like a window flung open to 
azure.’’ That is what every letter should be, 
for a letter is only a visit from a friend. 


And about Thackeray—he did not pad—he 
never had use for rhetorical curled hair, liter- 
ary, sea-moss, nor bookey excelsior. He said 
things. And all the peroxide of iron in his ink 
was for the edification of his friends and not 
for the vexation of the enemy. In fact, the 
snobs, and all of society’s heavy dragoons, are 


strictly pachyderm—pity bestowed on them is 
wasted. 4] Thackeray wrote books, and letters, 
for his friends. {| No man who lived in Eng- 
land at the time of Thackeray wrote letters 
that are worth at auction as much as his. 


Man is one of the instruments of expression used by 
Deity. A piano is an instrument of expression used 
by man. There may be better pianos than the 
STARR, but we do not know them. The STARR 
is like a book by Thackeray—complete, beautiful, 
artistic, and adds to the joy of life. The STARR 
factories are at Richmond, Indiana. Warehouses are 
at Indianapolis, Dayton and Toledo. 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS 
By Elbert Hubbard 














— volume contains Twelve Es- 
says, with portrait of each subject 


Volume 1—GOOD MEN AND GREAT 
Volume 2—AMERICAN AUTHORS 
Volume 3—FAMOUS WOMEN 

Volume 4—AMERICAN STATESMEN 
Volume 5—EMINENT PAINTERS 


Printed by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, but 
bound roycroftie in limp leather by the 
Roycrofters. Price, Two Dollars per vol- 
ume. A few sets bound solidly in three- 
fourths ooze calf, the five volumes in a 
box, price for the set, Twelve Dollars 
and Fifty Cents 49> 42 AR 4 























You can’t surround yourself with too much simplicity. 


Simplicity does not necessarily mean scarcity or cheapness. 
You can surround yourself in your pry or dining-room 
y. 


with a few pieces—not too many — of 


croft Furniture 


and not feel the depressing atmosphere of over-decorated 


ARM CHAIR 


& over-finished stuff. Nor 
would you feel that yowhad 
cheap stuff, Roycroft Fur- 
niture is not cheap, nor, 
on the other hand, is it 
expensive, because you get 
your money’s worth in 
every instance. You get 
all we claim and more too: 
Simplicity, Strength and 
Durability. 


Solid Oak, very plain, 25 in. wide, 22 in 
deep, 38 in. high, leather seat, $15. 


ROYCROFT MAGAZINE PEDESTAL 
Base 18 x 18, neck of shaft 12x12, Cap 
144 x 144, 65 in. high, hand-carved, $20. 


PERHAPS OUR CATALOG WOULD INTEREST YOU 
The Roycrofters, East Aurora New York 








uettes. 
her ing Kettle? 
the Cottolene Pail. 
Lard? 
Greasy and Indigestible, while the Cottolene 
a8. 


found at good grocers. Sold only in sealed pails. 20-page Cot- 
Primer, &@ page, sent free on request 
Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK OOMPANY, Dept. P., CHICAGO 
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The Philistine 


Vol. 19 SEPTEMBER, 1904 No. 4 


Golden Rule Jones 


Come, lovely and soothing Death, 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, 
arriving 

In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later, delicate Death. 

Praised be the fathomless universe 

For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge 
curious, 

And for love, sweet love—but praise, praise, 
praise! 

For the sure enwinding arms of cool, enfolding 
Death. 

Dark Mother, always gliding near with soft feet, 

Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest 
welcome ? 

Then I chant for thee, I glorify thee above all, 

I bring thee a song that when thou must in- 
deed come, come unfalteringly. 

Approach, strong deliveress, 

When it is so, when thou hast taken them 

I joyously sing the dead, 

Lost in the loving, floating ocean of thee, 

Laved in the flood of thy bliss, O Death. 

From me to thee glad serenades, 

Dances for thee I propose, saluting thee, adorn- 
ments and feastings for thee, 
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THE PHI- 
LISTINE 


And the sights of the open landscape and the 
high spread sky are fitting, 

And life and the fields, and the huge and 
thoughtful night. 

The night in silence under many a star, 

The ocean shore and the husky whispering 
wave whose voice I know, 

And the soul turning to thee, O vast and well 
veil’d Death, 

And the body gratefully nestling close to thee. 

Over the tree-tops I float thee a song, 

Over the rising and sinking waves, over the 
myriad fields and the prairies wide, 

Over the dense-packed cities all, and the teem- 
ing wharves and ways, 

I float this carol with joy, with joy to thee O 
Death. 


Say HEY called him Jones—Sam Jones. 


The name is plain, almost as plain 
as Brown—John Brown. Yet there 
was only one John Brown, and 
there will never be another. One was 
enough, but we needed the one. There was 
only one Sam Jones—the world needs ten 
thousand, but it is quite useless to advertise 
for them. 
The last time I saw Sam Jones was at Lily 
Dale—just a year ago. We sat on the shore of 
the little lake one drowsy summer afternoon, 
and he recited the poem that is printed above, 
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There was a moment of silence when Sam had THE PHI- 
ceased to recite, and then he asked, with a LISTINE 


smile, ‘‘ Do you know why I like that poem of 
Old Walt’s?”’ 

“ Not especially—why ?” 

‘‘ Because Death is calling to me—I am getting 
on good terms with the Mother of All. You saw 
me walk on my hands to-day—you saw me 
kick the hat off that tall man’s head—these 
things are nothing. My weight has decreased 
forty pounds in three years, I eat two meals a 
day, or one—I have gone without eating for ten 
days at a time. I am getting acquainted with 
the World of Spirit. I do not discuss this 
question with most people because I do not 
wish to disturb them, but I am loosening my 
hold on this earth and pluming my wings for 
flight.’’ 

The news of his death was no surprise to those 
who knew him. 


I am inclined to think that this untaught child 
of Welsh parents, born in biting poverty, nur- 
tured in adversity, and turned out to buffet his 
way alone in factory and field ere his body was 
half-grown, will live in history when all of the 
twenty-four presidents we have had, save one, 
are forgotten. 
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THE PHI- 
LISTINE 


Such a man as this requires perspective—seen 
at close range, he looks extravagant, odd, fan- 
tastic. His political enemies cannot forgive him 
the stern truths he expressed; the preachers 
find it hard to appreciate one who scorned their 
soft platitudes and who saw thru their pre- 
tended piety. To this man, a religious organi- 
zation was an anomaly—a contradiction: an 
individual may be religious, an organization— 
hardly! You might as well capitalize a syndi- 
cate for making love, as to organize a corpora- 
tion for praising God. 

The politicians wished to use Jones of Toledo 
for their selfish ends, but the man was bluntly, 
stubbornly honest—absurdly honest, one critic 
said. The religious element wanted him to 
stamp out vice and drive the wrong-doers from 
the city—but alas! it seemed to them that he 
sided with the sinner. 

When aman was brought before him for steal- 
ing bread from a baker’s wagon, he fined evezy 
person in the court-room ten cents, and himself 
a dollar, for living in a land where a penniless 
man had to steal or starve. The fact that the 
man was a wrong-doer was no reason to 
Jones why we should make him an outcast. If 
he was a rogue or a fool—and these were 
synonyms to Jones—why, the man needed our 
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q When a woman of the town was arrested for 
relieving a customer of his watch and wallet, 
Jones questioned the man, and when it was 
found the accuser was a respectable man of 
family, he refused to listen to a word against 
the woman, simply saying to her, ‘‘ Go and sin 
some more!” 

And then the Mayor added, quietly, ‘‘ Vice 
cannot be exterminated until the respectable 
element quits paying good money to surrepti- 
tiously support it.’”’ He then fined the man ten 
dollars, on his own confession, for patronizing 
a house of ill-fame. 

In 1902 the legislature of Ohio enacted a law 
forbidding any one to act as police magistrate 
or judge who had not passed a regular exami- 
nation and been duly admitted to practise law. 
This enactment was for the special benefit of 
Sam Jones—they said he was dispensing with 
justice. This was not exactly so; what he dis- 
pensed with was law. 

Samuel M. Jones was elected Mayor of Toledo 
four times. Even when the Democrats and Re- 
publicans made a deal and combined on one 
candidate to beat the Golden Rule Man, he 
won. When he ran for Governor of Ohio he 
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friendship most. This shows the absurdity of THE PHI- 
Jones—but I am painting the man at his worst, LISTINE 


THE PHI- 


was defeated. He won in his own city be- 


LISTINE cause he was beloved by the poor, the plain, 


and the ignorant. The fact that he was elected 
by the submerged one-half, cannot be denied. 
The submerged did n’t understand Sam Jones 
any more than we understand God, but they 
believed in him. To Sam, we were all sub- 
merged, more or less, and those who claimed 
to have reached the sunlight, really had n’t. 
Sam Jones planned, at the expense of the city, 
a comfortable and safe place where working 
women could leave their children—a sort of 
club house for overworked women—with a 
competent matron in charge. 
The demagogs were shocked. They lifted a howl 
of dissent that could be heard in Toronto— 
‘‘ What business has a working woman to have 
a baby ?”’ they asked with injured accent. And 
not waiting for an answer to their conundrum 
they began to talk about the downtrodden tax- 
payers. 
Sam said if the city could provide palatial 
places where thieves and other rogues could 
be locked up, fed and looked after, it should 
also supply a place where poor women could 
go and give their children a bath. 
And Sam had his way. 
Sam had no sympathy with cruelty, injustice, 
110 
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poverty, and misery, even admitting that these 
things were hoary with age. 

In my various talks and walks with him, I 
noticed he discussed principles, not persons— 
things, not individuals. And this characteristic, 
be it noted, is the distinguishing mark of 
greatness. 

‘‘ He always talked of things, not people,” said 
Huxley in his eulogy of Darwin. 

Samuel M. Jones recognized no enemy—men 
understood him or they did not, and in his 
letters of ‘‘Love and Labor”’ he says, ‘If I 
were not as limited, my life would be so lum- 
inous that all men would see the truth I seek 
to express.” Those who heard Jones’ lecture on 
Walt Whitman will remember his emphasis 
on, ‘‘I am as bad as the worst, but thank God 
I am as good as the best.”’ 

In working as a day-laborer in the oil fields, 
while yet in his twenties, Sam Jones invented 
certain appliances for pumping, which he had 
patented. He offered to sell his patents to his 
employer, but failing in this, he started to 
manufacture them on his own account. The 
business, beginning in a very small way, pros- 
pered, and as the years went by Jones became 
rich. At his death he was worth upwards of a 
III 




























THE PHI- 
LISTINE 








THE PHI- 


million dollars. Yet he gave away, yearly, large 


LISTINE sums to worthy and unworthy causes. He 





maintained a pension list of over forty old 
people who had worked for him, and was con- 
tinually giving time and money to alleviate 
distress. Yet he realized the absurdity of 
charity as a means of permanent good, and 
was sorely perplexed because he could do so 
little in going back of the disease and curing 
the cause. 

He fully realized that the only way to help 
people was to give them an opportunity to help 
themselves. 

Education is a conquest, not a bequest—it 
cannot be given, it must be achieved. And the 
value of education lies not in its possession, 
but in the struggle to secure it. He longed for 
a time when the state would supply the oppor- 
tunities of the higher education to every youth, 
and prophesied a day when every college would 
be a workshop, every workshop a school, every 
church an art gallery, every pulpit a free forum 
for the full expression of truth, and every priest 
a worker as well as a teacher and student. To 
him the thought that education should always 
be associated with the young was in itself an 
indictment—the solace of study should be the 
heritage of all, to the end of life. 
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that it was better to be victimized occasionally 
than to go thru life filled with suspicion. On 
one occasion, some years ago, a man came to 
him with a woeful tale of being robbed and 
wanted money to send to his wife who was 
sick at home, three hundred miles away. Jones 
was so moved by the story of trouble that he 
handed out a twenty-dollar bill. Then it was the 
other man’s turn to be moved—he wrung his 
benefactor’s hand, and in an ecstasy of tears, 
embraced him. 

It was an hour before the good Mayor discov- 
ered that the diamond pin he wore in his shirt 
front had been clipped from its setting. 

“I did n’t need it anyway,”’ said Jones—*‘ what 
a fool thing that a man of fifty, bald and gray, 
should ornament his person with jewels, like a 
ballet dancer—I was rightly rebuked—a dia- 
mond too often simply calls attention to a 
dirty shirt.”’ : 

In conducting his own business, Jones sold 
shares to any of his workers who had been with 
him five years, at par, and guaranteed divi- 
dends. His was the first factory in Toledo to 
adopt the eight-hour day; he always gave a 
Saturday half-holiday, and at Christmas time 
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No doubt Sam Jones was often the prey of THE PHI- 
designing rogues, but he lived on the principle LISTINE 
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there was a five per cent dividend paid to all 
helpers on their year’s wages. 

The man who attempts to better the condition 
of his helpers, dividing profits with them, must 
be very great and good, if the milk of human 
kindness in his soul does not turn to bonny- 
clabber. 

To help men who do not want to help them- 
selves, and to benefit those who look with 
suspicion and hate on their benefactors, is the 
task that confronts the generous employer. To 
give money, medicine, clothing or food, is 
nothing ; to war with waywardness and get the 
man to help himself is the vital problem. And 
patronage will never answer—you must do 
good by stealth, and be ever prepared to have 
your best motives traduced and vilified. 

The history of profit-sharing is a tale of con- 
tempt, told often in the saloon, by the man who 
has received the dividends. 

To educate people who do not want to be edu- 
cated, and to place in clean and sanitary 
homes, families who prefer a slum—that is your 
task. But the man who expects gratitude does 
not deserve it—the reward for a good deed is 
to have done it. 

One year, after paying a bonus to all of his 
workers, Jones was waited on by a committee 
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who demanded to see his books in order that 
they might ascertain whether they had re- 
ceived their full share of the profits. 

“Well, did you show your books ?”’ I asked. 
qd “No, I dared not—you see it was an off year 
and the real fact was, we had lost money, 
and the ‘dividend’ was paid out of my own 
pocket.’’ 

These things were not told in way of com- 
plaint or for publication, but they show the 
courage and patience a man must have who 
sets out to help the proletariat. 

‘‘ Endure, persist, hope and keep sweet,” was 
the motto of Sam Jones. 

Jones was great enough to face life without 
blinking—to know the worst in humanity and 
yet not lose faith in his fellows. Ingratitude and 
misunderstanding are things to be reckoned 
with, and the man who complains of them is 
in the kindergarten wearing the check apron 
of innocence. 

‘« Why should I complairof the dullness of my 
helpers? If they knew as much as I do, and 
still possessed their skill, they would be own- 
ing enterprises of their own, and I should be 
working for them,’’ said Sam Jones. 

It is a peculiar comment on society, when ina 
country that calls itself Christian, a man is re- 
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garded as erratic and unreliable because he 


LISTINE practises the Golden Rule. 


Mayor Jones sought to bring the Golden Rule 
to bear in his public life and in his private 
business. He did not side with wrong-doing, 
but for the wrong-doer he had a profound sym- 
pathy. ‘‘I want to give my love to those who 
need it most,’ he used to say. And again and 
again he would repeat the words of Whitman, 
“I do not feel for the wounded soldier—I am 
that man!”’ 

He had the power to put himself in the place 
of the other man, and behind the sinner he saw 
a long train of conditions and events that had 
pushed the man on and on, and finally forced 
him over the brink. In his dealings he always 
endeavored to do for others as if he were the 
others # # 

But Sam Jones did educate his workers, and 
gtadually there grew up around him a body of 
able and intelligent men who prospered with 
the business, and who now look after it as if it 
were all their own. 

He had a universal quality, and knew how to 
act in harmony with persons of very different 
character from himself. 

There was never a strike in Sam Jones’ factory, 
and the success of the business—and this is 
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true of all successful enterprises—lay in the fact THE PHI- 


that the leader bound to him faithful, loyal and LISTINE 


loving helpers who did his work for him. Na- 
poleon won his battles thru the valor of his 
marshals—‘‘I ’ll win the height for you or I ’Il 
not return,’’ said Ney, amid the smoke of 
Austerlitz. In due time Ney returned, and 
Napoleon silently kissed his cheek. There can 
be sentiment in both war and business. 





In his career, Sam Jones reversed the usual 
program. Aspiration and ideality usually be- 
long to youth—we stand on the threshold, with 
a volume of poems under our arm, and look out 
over the hilltops, before we go forth and take 
the world captive, and re-create it—making all 
things new. 

We go forth all right, but instead of taking the 
world captive, it captures us. We are like those 
good people who go to the South Sea Islands 
with intent to civilize the natives—if they remain, 
they become South Sea Islanders. Instead of 
introducing the fashions of Piccadilly they adopt 
those of the beach, and pounding on a hollow 
log takes the place of Grand Opera. 

With the successful man of business, care 
multiplies with acquisition, and the things he 
owns, own him. And so the De Goncourts 
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will never be handsome, strong, rich or wise.” 
qd Pictures of Sam Jones at twenty show him 
as an underfed, overworked, shy youth, with a 
tuft of chin whiskers, and small intellect or 
aspiration. 

At thirty-five, history was to him a blank, the 
poets unknown, science unguessed. He never 
wrote an article for the press until he was forty ; 
he never made a public speech until he was 
forty-five. 

He died at the early age of fifty-eight, and was 
known as a practised and skillful orator; a 
ready writer; a good authority on history; a 
student of science and an appreciative critic of 
the world’s great literature. So there you have 
Sam Jones—inventor, successful business man, 
mayor of a great city, lecturer, author, student, 
critic, philanthropist. 

But these are not enough to distinguish a man 
or set him apart in God’s Who’s Who. 

Sam Jones will live, because, during the last 
ten years of his life, he was born again. Ma- 
homet was a business man until he was forty- 
five, and had he died then we never would have 
heard the cry, “ Allah il Allah! there is no God 
but God and Mahomet is his prophet.” 
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Instead of caring more for money as he suc- 
ceeded in making money, Sam Jones cared 
less. The long, clutching, shaky fingers of the 
miser, with the tremulous voice of uncertainty 
and fear, were never his. When his voice 
weakened, it stopped and stopped forever. Even 
when his body slackened its pace, his spirit was 
so strong that his voice was clear, musical and 
vibrant. My sheep know my voice. 

Voice is the index of the soul. 

“If I could give away all my money so it would 
be kept where it was giving men work and do- 
ing good, I’d give it away—all I want is my 
board and clothes,’’ he once said to me. And 
those mild blue eyes, and the honest voice 
made doubt impossible. 

Gradually the man developed a Yogi-like con- 
templative quality—a passion for purity. He 
lived within himself—he believed in his di- 
vinity. Like Spinoza, we might call him “a 
God-intoxicated man.”’ He lived in the world 
—he fought the world’s battles, but he was 
not of the world. The world did not take him 
captive—he cast off its manacles and broke its 
fetters. He felt that he was afloat on the reeling 
sea of life—that he was a manifestation of some 
great, mysterious Power that was using him 
for unseen ends. And that he was so poor an 
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instrument for the use of Deity, depressed him 
—so much was to be done, he could do so little. 
His soul was stained with world-sorrow—the 
pain of the millions who are born but to struggle 
and die, dug deep into his vitals. 
The fear of Death was not in the formula that 
made Sam Jones. Death was to him the deliv- 
erer, and life he often regarded as a jailer that 
holds us captive. This view does not tend to 
longevity—this nostalgia of the soul does not 
make for length of days. It is a fever that con- 
sues # # 
I have heard him repeat Beecher’s words: 
‘*When I die do not place crepe—the emblem 
of gloom—on the house, but rather hang a bas- 
ket of flowers at the door as an emblem that a 
soul has passed from death unto life.”’ 
And again he would quote the clown in Twelfth 
Night, ‘‘ The more fool, Madam, to mourn be- 
cause your brother’s soul is in heaven.”’ 
Gladly would Sam Jones have given his life for 
his race—he yearned for his kind as a mother 
yearns for her babe. 
He had in him a strain of the madness of the 
old Hebrew prophets. He was Malachi and 
Isaiah, Koheleth and Daniel, Walt Whitman 
and Tolstoy, by turn. He lacked the placidity 
and poise of the self-satisfied—he hungered 
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and thirsted after righteousness. Cd And he 

disappeared from our sight. 

He is not here. ELBERT HUBBARD 
esa 


Self-knowledge, self-respect, and self- 
reliance are the trinity that will 
bring you truth! 

eA 


Business and Living 


NW AM invited to say a few words on 
r val the subject of “Business and Liv- 
@) Q) ing.” The two, in my opinion, go 
Wai hand in hand. A first-class living 
Et Bhs is the fruit of a prosperous busi- 
ness ; and a prosperous business availeth not 
unless it gives a first-class living. 
I have been a close observer of successful men, 
and few do more than sprout, up to the age of 
thirty-five ; and if by that time they have builded 
well and upon a sure foundation, their chances 
for success are more than even. Setbacks, dis- 
appointments and mistakes are frequently the 
making of men. Uninterrupted success, as a 
rule, is dangerous. 
Honesty is, of course, the first, but not the only 
requisite: one must have application ; be tactful 
and have good judgment in knowing when to 
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seize an opportunity; and my observation is, 
that frankness—absolute frankness, where it is 
due—is one of the jewels to cultivate; it in- 
spires confidence and divides the load that 
would otherwise be carried single-handed. 

Of all things, the most important for the mer- 
chant to nurse, cultivate and protect is his 
credit, and he should sacrifice everything else, 
commercially, for its preservation and main- 
tenance. I cannot lay too great stress upon this 
advice. Money alone is limited in its purchasing 
power to its intrinsic value; credit is limited 
only by one’s ability to judiciously handle it. 
The merchant can much better afford to lose 
his money than his credit ; and he should never 
trade beyond his ability to promptly and cheer- 
fully meet his obligations. 

To successfully convert others, you must first 
convert yourself. Earnestness is a winner, and 
if honestly earnest, one forgets himself and his 
surroundings to accomplish the end in view; 
his eye and every movement will carry convic- 
tion with it. 

Communion with one’s self is productive of good 
results. It weakens a man to ask for what he 
would not himself grant if the positions were 
reversed. Before undertaking an important ne- 
gotiation, go to your closet, become yourself 
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the other party, and argue honestly the point 
against your true self, and if you become con- 
vinced you would do what you are seeking to 
have done, you can better throw yourself with 
your whole force into the deal, and can in- 
variably win. 

The greater part of business is done on confi- 
dence; most men are honest, and it is the ex- 
ception where one does not aim to be. Confi- 
dence begets confidence, and, while men are 
sometimes betrayed, the always-suspicious man 
is to be pitied, and his path is a rugged one. 
qd A young man in starting in life must first 
select the vocation best suited to his taste, and 
thereby more surely win success for himself 
and his business. He must be content to first 
germinate, and should master the details at 
each step. The boy who shins thru his fresh- 
man year had better go back and try it over; 
otherwise he will lack the necessary foun- 
dation to successfully or satisfactorily gradu- 
ate. The same idea applies to business. Do 
well what you are given to do, and, if possible, 
do it better than any one else ever did it be- 
fore. 

Many failures could be averted if debtors would 
be frank with creditors ; few men there are who 
would wreck others just for the sake of the 
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wreck. Give preference to men who respect a 
moral obligation. Seek the acquaintance of the 
best people you can find, and absorb from them 
all the good you can. So long as you are self- 
respecting you are as good as any man, but 
no better than the poorest who is equally self- 
respecting. 

Accept occupation at even a nominal salary. 
Business men give preference to employed ap- 
plicants. Keep busy, and if there is the right 
stuff in you, promotion will be in order, or you 
will be sent for by some outsider who sees 
growth in you. 

I employ a great many men ; my managers have 
come up from the ranks; they are my best 
friends, and I am theirs. We are partners and 
I treat them as such. Our interest is a common 
one—the success of one means the success of 
the other. It cannot possibly be otherwise. No 
man is indispensable to a well-organized firm 
and a good manager will be educating boys to 
fill men’s places; but no manager can afford 
to be other than kind to his boys and make 
their interests his; and he should encourage 
them to use their heads rather than their arms 
and legs. 

The men of to-day must soon make way for 
the boys who are crowding them. Arecent New 
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York failure might have been averted by the 
injection of good young blood. Affability should 
be courted. Business has been turned elsewhere 
for the lack of it. A contract is a poor one if not 
of mutual benefit. It is unprofitable to take the 
last pound of flesh. In presenting a business 
proposition be very careful to do it at an op- 
portune time. 

I am a great believer in personality. When 
you want anything badly, go and see the man 
face to face. Don’t waste paper and ink or time 
in talking thru some other man. 

Opportunities are many forthe right men, and 
if they do not arise, make them. When I began 
business, not a transcontinental line was in ex- 
istence, and I saw the first rails laid in the Da- 
kotas; to-day we have in our country 184,000 
miles of railroad, against, I think, not to ex- 
ceed 25,000 miles in any other country—and in 
no other country is freight carried as cheaply 
as here. Think of it! Last year cotton for the 
Orient was carried all rail from Texas to Se- 
attle; and, in competition with our Minnesota 
pine, we have brought fir from Tacoma for 
buildings in Duluth; and in competition with 
Georgia, we have used shingles and other ma- 
terials from Washington. 

The transportation companies by land and by 
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sea of to-day are the civilizers and the equal- 
izers. No longer can famine exist in one part 
of the world with plenty in the other part. Flour 
has been sent from Portland, Oregon, to Hong- 
kong, China, for ten cents a sack;and a few 
years ago, when Texas had a short wheat crop, 
we supplied the demand from Oregon. If the 
Orient will take our Pacific coast wheat and 
flour, it will give the states east of the Rock- 
ies a better market in Europe for these com- 
modities. 

Young men cannot or must not be blind to the 
fact that these vast transportation properties, 
to succeed, must be well managed, and that 
some of the boys of to-day will be the mana- 
gers of to-morrow. It will not be the laggard or 
the croaker, but the young man who is not 
afraid to work overtime; who works as tho he, 
himself, were the owner; whose hand is not 
raised against his employer, but whose every 
energy is bent to make a success of what has 
been entrusted to him. 

Three or four of the largest banks in our 
country are to-day looking for men qualified to 
fill the position of manager. Similar conditions 
exist with many railway companies and other 
large enterprises. Remember, however, it takes 
a high order of man to succeed to-day. Fifty 
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years ago physical courage was the chief requi- 
site, but to-day, with the world as our compet- 
itor, where profits are figured by fractions, it 
requires brains combined with hard common 
sense and good moral character to successfully 
compete—and the merchant of to-day, who is 
keeping abreast of the times, must cultivate 
his mind as well as his pocket-book. Every 
man in this country has a fighting chance for 
success; the highest positions in the United 
States, England, France, Austria and Russia 
have been filled by self-made men, and there 
is room for more such men whenever they 
chance to appear. 

The mineral developments in the west and far 
west are astounding, tho only budding, and 
some men are prospering in every place. The 
Cripple Creek region mined but $200,000 gold in 
1891, against $28,000,000 in 1903. Our great ac- 
tivity in the next decade will be on our Pacific 
coast. Our coast line is the greater on the Pa- 
cific ocean, and gives us the better right to its 
use ## 

The Yankee merchant penetrates to every cor- 
ner of the civilized globe, and to-day he is fur- 
nishing most of the tools and machinery used 
on the Russian-Chinese railway. 

The young men of this nation must see to it 
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other nations. It is far better for mankind that 
we exert our influence for commercial gain 
rather than to spend our time and energy in 
trying to discredit and destroy what other men 
have created. With the advent of steam and 
electricity conditions have changed, and we 
must accept them as they exist to-day, and not 
continue to employ the methods used by our 
grandfathers. 

But success is only failure without a happy 
home and warm friends and a willingness to 
do one’s part for the sake of humanity. We all, 
at times, have our troubles; our up-days and 
our down-days, but the average are in favor of 
sunshine. The world is all right if we do our 
part, but there is some good in every man—and 
why is it not better to seek out that good? I 
cannot think the world is going to the dogs, but 
believe it is growing better all the time. There 
is not a successful business man of my ac- 
quaintance who is not doing more or less for 
the cause of humanity ; and the more intimately 
I know men, the better I come to believe them 
to be. I find almost everybody, no matter how 
poor, willing to do something for those less 
fortunate than themselves; sometimes they 
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the heart, and if any of you gentlemen pres- 
ent had a struggle at the start, you know what 
a lift a kind word is. 

Do not carry your troubles on your coat sleeve 
—most people are loaded with their own—but 
light up with a smile; it will carry good-cheer 
and make your load the lighter. Do not be ina 
hurry to get out of this world, thinking it is 
against you; it is only so because you think it 
is so. Some old people claim that crime is mul- 
tiplying, and draw their comparisons between 
their county weekly paper of fifty years ago, 
that only gave the doings of the township, and 
the daily paper of to-day that gives the news 
of the world. 

The more money a man makes, the more he 
should spend. He, himself, gets but a living 
out of it, anyway, but he should distribute it in 
trade channels so it will fall among the many; 
or he should help those who are honestly in 
need of help, but I deprecate charity that pau- 
perizes. The man who gives us work is the man 
we should most bless. Doing good for others is 
the best remedy for the ‘“‘blues.’’ Say a good 
word to every boy who seeks employment of you. 
You, or your boy, may work for him some day. 
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q To better equip one’s self for his daily work, 
he should improve every opportunity for study. 
Cultivate the taste, if it was not acquired in 
early youth. It trains and rests the mind, and 
one should have diversity of thought. 
Do not be like the Frenchman on whose tomb- 
stone in Paris is the epitaph: ‘‘He was borna 
man, but died a grocer.’’ You cannot get be- 
yond a shopkeeper, and will become a dwarf 
intellectually if you do not have other re- 
sources than a talent for money-getting. Pov- 
erty of mind is the greatest of misfortunes. 
One can be very poor in purse and still happy 
if he can enjoy good books. The environments 
of the public library are conducive to good 
morals and better intelligence. 
Go past our public library any evening in the 
winter and you will find the reading-rooms 
crowded with old and young, quiet and orderly, 
who return to their homes better men for the 
evening thus spent. 
To get the most pleasure and satisfaction out 
of life, one must do his part for his family, his 
church, his schools, the hospital and institu- 
tions akin, as well as his city, county, state and 
country. But one must do it intelligently, first 
investigating. We lose all the fun if we give 
quickly and thoughtlessly, just to get rid of it. 
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q It is the fault of some to speak kindly only 
of the dead. It is far better to repeat, while they 
live, only the good things we hear about our 
neighbors ; it makes everybody happy, and it 
certainly belittles one in his own estimation to 
do otherwise. 

Some people are very pessimistic. I once gave 
a barrel of eggs to an institution, and received 
thanks for them if they were good. 

One should find happiness in his home and in 
his office, and each day do the best he knows 
how. 


FRANCIS H. PEAVEY 
AAR 


Love supplies a passport to Paradise 
without consulting St. Peter. 
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Heart to Meart Talks with Pbi- 
listines by the Pastor of His Flock 
| een 


ai way accidents ?”’ asked a Division 
i Superintendent on the Lake Shore 
mi of me the other day, as we were 

waiting on the platform at Ashta- 


‘* What causes most accidents ? Why, disobe- 
dience of orders,’’ I answered. 
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‘‘You are only partially right—the cause lies 
deeper. Why should a railway employee dis- 
obey orders ? Why should an engineer run past 
the station where he is ordered to stop ?— it is 
his own life he endangers most. Why should a 
train-dispatcher send out two trains facing each 
other on one track? Or why should a switch- 
tender throw a switch in front of a fast express? 
qd ‘* You call these things accidents,—but that 
is not the word—they are the result of wrong 
mental conditions: and this wrong condition is 
usually domestic infelicity. 

‘*Do you remember when two passenger trains 
met, head on, out in Indiana, last year? The 
engineer of one of those trains had in his pocket 
an order to take the side track at a certain sta- 
tion. He ran by that station at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour, and in five minutes there was a 
crash that snuffed out fifty-four lives and two 
hundred thousand dollars worth of property. 
qd ‘‘I knew the engineer. Let us call him Hank 
Bristol, for that was n’t his name. He was mar- 
ried to a smashing, dashing, beautiful creature, 
and they boarded at a hotel—had no children. 
I boarded there, too, and we all made eyes at 
Hank’s handsome wife. She used to play the 
piano and sing a little, and recite. The love of 
one plain, honest man was not enough for her 
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—she craved the admiration of the clever. She 
was n’t a bad woman—just an idle one, who 
spent every spare cent Hank made, on finery, 
and, of course, wanted the finery and herself 
admired. 

‘‘ Hank was proud of her, too. One evening he 
kissed the dear creature good-bye and started 
out to make a night run. He went to the round- 
house, and at the last moment the Ol’ Man 
decided to save Hank back and let him take out 
a special carrying the President and Directors 
of the road, in the morning. Hank was tickled— 
it was a great compliment to him. He went 
home to tell his wife—he used to tell her every- 
thing. 

‘But when he got home, she wasn’t there— 
she had gone to the theatre with a boot and 
shoe drummer. 

‘“‘Hank went away and walked the streets all 
night—his wife never knew, and I believe she 
does.n’t yet. He walked the streets all night, 
and ran out the special in the morning. 

‘‘But after that he was never the same. He 
used to confide in me—he just had to tell some 
one to keep his heart from bursting. 

‘“‘He grew absent-minded, lost flesh, appetite 
gone, was nervous—the doctor said he should 
quit coffee and cut out half the tobacco. 
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‘“‘I knew what was the matter—he was jealous. 
I told him so—and he laughed a laugh that 
gave me goose-flesh. ‘I jealous? Why, Bill, 
you don’t know me—I jealous? The idea! No, 
I’m only mad at myself, Bill, because I’m 
married to a damned fool of a woman, who 
makes my heart eat itself out with grief be- 
cause she lives on the fringe of folly. Why 
don’t I leave her! My God! Bill, that is the 
trouble—I can’t—I love her!’ 

**Hank didn’t work on our road or I’d never 
have let him touch a throttle-valve, even if 
he ’d been my brother. I knew it would come. 
He was found under his engine, the order that 
he had disobeyed in his pocket, and a picture in 
his watch of the woman who caused the dis- 
aster. No, it probably has never dawned upon 
this woman that she caused the wreck. She 
wore deep mourning, and the cutest little black 
bonnet with a white ruche. She was the most 
fetching widow you ever saw—and she knew t. 
q “Yes, that is what I said—marital infelicity 
causes the railroad wrecks and most others, too. 
qd ‘The only safe man is one whose heart is at 
rest—who has a home, and a wife who stays 
there and minds her business, looks after the 
babies, has no secrets, and does not make eyes 
at other men—that’s the kind! I know every 
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man that works for me, and I know a disturbed, 
distressed and jealous man atrain-length away. 
My heart bleeds for ’em, but I serve the public 
and none such can run an engine for me. 

“Do you see that man in the blue overalls 
down there at the end of the platform ? Well, 
he is the engineer who will take out this train. 
See how calm, satisfied and self-possessed he 
is; he has nocares, no anxieties beyond the de- 
sire to do his work well. See him now walking 
around his engine, lovingly looking it over. He 
is not so awfully brilliant, but he will never dis- 
appoint you. Now, when we start, about two 
miles out, you will hear the engine give three 
soft toots, and over to the left, a little woman 
will come out of a white cottage and wave her 
apron!”’ 

The conductor called ‘‘ All aboard!’ The bell 
clanged warningly, we stepped into the coach 
and the train started. We had reached the out- 
skirts of the town and were skimming along at 
the rate of thirty miles an hour. 

The engine gave three short, soft whistles. I 
saw the white cottage, a woman standing on 
the back porch with children holding on to her 
skirts all ’round—she was waving a big check 
apron! 

‘*What did I tell you?’’ asked the Superin- 
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tendent—‘‘that man’s heart is at rest—he will 
never forget an order—he is safe—his mind is 
free, so he does his work! He is at peace with 
himself and at peace with the world. You can 
always trust a man who honestly loves and is 
loved honestly. Penelope is preferable to either 
Phryne or Phyllis.” 
aaa 


Belief as to God and the Future 
should be a strictly private matter; 
and until we respect each other suf- 
ficiently to cease all prying questions 
as to faith, we shall not be wholly 
civilized. 

AAA 


HE only people who will ever live 
the Ideal Life are ideal people. 
There are folks who would quickly 
} transpose a palace into a slum, if 


S nis 


a they were not well looked after, and 


others there be (thank God!) who can make a 
bungalow seem like paradise. 
aA 
Quit blaming other people for your 
troubles—if you were big enough you 
would n’t have any. 
136 
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AS EASY 


Needs Only a Little Thinking. 


The food of childhood often decides whether one is to 
grow up well nourished and healthy or weak and sickly 
from improper food. 

It’s just as easy to be one as the other provided we get 
a proper start. 

A wise physician like the Denver Doctor who knew about 
food, can accomplish wonders provided the patient is will- 
ing to help and will eat only proper food. 

Speaking of this case the Mother said her little four-year- 
old boy was suffering from a peculiar derangement of the 
stomach, liver and kidneys and his feet became so swollen he 
could n’t take a step. ‘‘ We called a Doctor who said at once 
we myst be very careful as.to his diet as improper food was 
the only cause of his sickness. Sugar especially, he forbid. 

‘*So the Doctor made up a diet and the principal food he * 
prescribed was Grape-Nuts and the boy, w whe was very fond 
of sweet things took the Grape-Nuts readily without adding 
any sugar. (Doctor explained that the sweet in Grape-Nuts 
is not at all like cane or beet sugar but is the natural sweet 
of the grains.) 

“We saw big improvement inside a few days and now 
Grape-Nuts are almost his only food and he is once more a 
healthy, happy, rosy-cheeked youngster with every prospect 
to grow up into a strong healthy man.’’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

The sweet in Grape-Nuts is the Nature-sweet known as 
Post Sugar, not digested in the liver like ordinary sugar, 
but pre-digested. Feed the youngsters a handful of Grape- 
Nuts when Nature demands sweet and prompts them to 
call for sugar. 

There ’s a reaso 

Get the little Seek, “*The Road to Wellville”’ in each pkg. 
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The C.G.CONN. 


Wowrper Bayo, 
ORCHESTRA AND 
Soto Instro- 
MENTS are un- 
rivaled for 
Tone, Tung, 
AcTIon, 
MOoDELs 
MECHANISM, 
and have the endorsements of the great Bandmasters and Musical 
Artists of the World 
The only perfect instruments made for either Professional or Amateur 
Players. They meet the most exacting requirements. 
For Large Illustrated Catalogue giving description of Instruments, 
with prices and terms of payment, address 


Cc. G. CONN, Elkhart, Ind. 


The Great Band Instrument Manufacturer of the World. 


The Glen Summit Hotel 


THE MOST DELIGHTFUL MOUN- 
TAIN RESORT IN AMERICA $ $$ 


Two thousand feet above the level of the sea, four hours 
from New York, three and one-half hours from _Philadel- 
phia, five hours from Rochester and six hours from Buffalo. 


Means of prompt communication with all these and other 





\cities by telegraph, telephone and fast mail and passenger 


train service on the LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD. 
For rates, rooms and other particulars, address 


CHARLES S. LEE, 
General Passenger Agent Lehigh Valley Railroad 
148 Liberty Street, New York 


or J. H. MURDICK, Manager 


Glen Summit, Pa. 
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This trade mark Made in 
nese box Pesge Habana f°, 
SOLD BY INDEPENDENT DEALERS 


Baron De Kalb 
Henry Irving 
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For 50c. we will send you a handsome  pic- 
ture of KING LUD, champion Bull Dog of 
the world, framed in weathered oak kennel. 


John W. Merriam @ Co. 


The Roycroft Segar Shop, which is 
“ At the SIGN of the BULL DOG” 


139 Maiden Lane, New York 
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COMMUNITY 
SILVER. 


has a style and 
correctness of 
design previ- 
ously found only 
in Sterling. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD. 
ONEIDA, N. Y. 


Founded in 1848, 














THE PHALANSTERIE 


Carried on by The Roycrofters 
at East Aurora, N. Y. 


An Inn where the traveler is made 
comfortable—the place is complete 
without being lavish: steam heat, 
running water, Turkish baths, elec- 
tric lights, chapel, physician, mu- 
sic room, library, ballroom, potato 
patch and wood-pile. 

RATES: Two Dollars a Day. 
Ten Dollars per Week. 
Meals, Fifty Cents. 
Lodging, Fifty Cents. 
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The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 4 








The Essay on 


Compensation 


By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 








MONG American writers Emerson stands securely in 
first.place. His work is always constructive, his mes- 
sage one of courage, faith and good-cheer. Iconoclastic 
writers,—reformers—all those good people who wish to 
suppress this or that, and punish the other, are often use- 
ful, sometimes amusing, but only the constructive man lives, 
only the hopeful is classic. We have troubles of our own, 
God knows! Give us a lift. And Emerson does. His three 
essays that will never grow old are 


Friendship, Self-Reliance 
and Compensation 


We have them all. The COMPENSATION we have just 
printed, and the books are now ready. Hand-illumined, 
photogravure of the Old Manse, in limp leather, silk lined, 
—Emerson never saw one of his books issued in such 
sumptuous form. 

On Boxmoor paper, Two Dollars. 

A few on Japan Vellum, three-quarters Levant, 
hand-tooled, Ten Dollars. 























THE 
FOUR-TRACKH 
NEWS 
An Illustrated Magazine 


of Travel and Education 
MORE THAN 128 PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character areindicated bythe following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent issues: 


Footprints of Columbus in Spain—Ill'std, Frederick A. Ober 
A Watch with a History—Illustrated, N. 8. Olds 
A Journey Among the Stars—Illustrated, Frank W. Mack 
In the Great North Woods—Poem, Eben E. Rexford 
Where Pilgrim & Puritan Met—Ilist, Hezekiah Butterworth 
In Rip Van Winkle’s Land—Poem, Minna Irvin 
Nature’s Chronometer—Illustrated, H. M, Albaug 
Abandoned Farms—lIllustrated, Howard W. Coggeshall 
The Three Oregons—Illustrated, Alfred Holman 
Ancient Prophecies Fulfilled—Illst, George H. Daniels 
The Stories the Totems Tell—Ilist, Luther L. Holden 
A Little Country Cousin—Illustrated, 7 L. Greig 
The Mazamas—lIllustrated, Will G. Steet 
When Mother Goes Away—Poem Joe Cone 
A Little Bit of Holland—Illustrated Charles B. Wella 
The Romance of Reality—Illustrated, Jane W. Guthrie 
The War Eagie—Illustrated, Mary L. Austin 
Under Mexican Skies—Illustrated Marin B. Fenwick 
Niagara in Winter—Illustrated Orrin E. Dunlap 
Little Histories—Illustrated: 

Old Fort Putnam, William J. Lampton 

Charter Oak Chair, Bessie H. Dean 

The Confederate White House, Herbert Brooks 


SINGLE COPIES 5 CENTS, OR 50c A YEAR 


Can be had of Newsdealers, or by addressing 
GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
Room 20a, 7 East 42d St., New York. 
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YOUR BEAUTY SLEEP 


The Beauty Doctors all agree that sleep is. 
nature’s greatest aid to charming femininity. 
Famous beauties of this and other lands 
know the value of sweet, refreshing slumber 
—not the nerve-racking tossing of a body 
physically exhausted. You. can get the sweet | 

_ys Sleep of a little child every night 
aM y~? of your life by taking, upon re- 

: tiring, half a bottle of 


Pabst Extract 


The ‘‘BEST’”’ Tonic, every day. 

It is a liquid nerve food; the con- 
centrated goodness of malt com- 
bined with strengthening and 
quieting influence of health-giving 
hops. It is balm to the weary and worn-out 
nerves. It quiets the rapid heart action and 
thus lulls you’ into a gentle, refreshing, rest- 
ful slumber, from which you will awaken in 
the morning with a daintier, rosier bloom of 
health. Sold by all druggists. 


Write for free booklet. Pabst Extract Dept. Milwaukee, Wis, 


) 





| The Une of least reoiotance ie the 
line made by the pencil that 
Dixon made for you, you, you 


A line oom yee on @ postal will bring Dixon's Pencil Guide and that 
in turn will bring you pencil satisfaction, 


' Dept. AM JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey, City, N.J. 


FP BUY FURS “x.ur ST.PAUL 
THE FUR CENTER OF AMERICA 


Send for our cata! . The World's Authority on Fur Fashions. 
Costs us 40c a copy. Yours for a 2c stamp. Tells you everything about 
furs. We have made furs exclusively for 50 years. 


E, ALBRECHT & SON ®°3%: 22% Sevanit > 


AMERICA'S GREAT FUR SHOP 


THOMSONS 
“GLOVE: FITTING’ 
CORSETS 








THE CHIC SHAPELY MODELS 
RIGHT UP TO 1904 ARE OURS 











Here ’s to the health of the 
readers of The Philistine. 
Here ’s to the Pastor and his 
Flock. 
Here ’s— 
Did you see the sparkle of 
that glass? 
Did you note the perfect 
form, the exquisite cutting? 


It’s only a Little Journey 
to the home of Dorflinger 
Glassware. 


Come and feast your eyes on 
glass craft at its best. 


iC. DORFLINGER & SONS 
8& 5 West 19th St., New York 
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‘Outdoor Sports 


To give zest to outdoor sports, to assist 
in exercise, to relieve fatigue—drink an 
occasional wine glass of © 


,NHEUSER- as 


BEEP GE AIDE Oy, ORAM 





Wh 


It gives appetite, health and vigor. Invaluable as 
a builder-up of wasted constitutions—for nursing 
mothers, convalescents, the dyspeptic. It insures 
healthful and refreshing sleep. A predigested 
food, rich in nutriment, relished and retained by 
the weakest stomach. 


TRADE MARK. 


MALT-NUTRINE is the pure strength of best 
malt mixed with the tonic properties of hops— 
not intoxicating. 


Endorsed by the best physicians. All druggists 
and grocers sell it. Prepared by the 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 
St Louis, U. S. A. 
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EVERY civilized being wears underwear; every dry 
goods, men’s furnishing, department and general 
store in the world carries underwear. 


Ypsilanti 
Underwear 


is the Standard Underwear of civilization, Knit on 
specially patented machines, knit to fit, and give com- 
fort in every part of the human body; for men, women, 
youth and children. 


Mang interesting facts regarding the mekine o of Ypsilanti 
Unde rwear are contained in a little book, nt free. 


YPSILANTI UNDERWEAR CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 





Investment Opportunity 


For the purpose of enlarging factory and output, we 
will sell for a short time only a limited amount of 


2% Preferred Stock 


of the Ypsilanti Underwear Co. 
Union Trust Co., Registrars, Detroit, Mich. 


This preferred stock carries a fixed cumulative preferential 
dividend at the rate of 7% per annum on the par value, and 


ral interest with safety. This stock is 
par value of $10 per share in contiBences of 10, 8 and 100 
shares, and is accompanied by 25% of the common stock. 
For prospectus and full information 


FEDERAL STOCK AND BOND EXCHANGE 
Fiscal Agents 
323 Hartford Building, Chicago 
1124 Rashonps 6 —y Building 
lew York 


N. B.—Ypsilanti Underwear Co. stock is regularly listed with Federal 
Stock and Bond Exchange. You are thus assured a market in the 
event of your desiring to realize upon it. Consult us if you desire to 
exchange any present investments for this security. 
































TO THE LOVERS OF 


WALT WHITMAN 


We have now ready a Roycroft edition of 


‘Che Song of fipself” 


ERE you will find the quintessence of 
H Whitman, and if he had _ written 

nothing else, it would have been 
enough. Slowly and steadily Old Walt has 
been making head—he stands to-day enskyed. 
Strong men read him as never before. He is 
without whim, fear or prejudice. He rebukes 
our faint hearts & gives us courage. He is like 
unto the shadew of a great rock in a weary 
land. Whitman means much to the Roycrof- 
ters, and they have endeavored to give the 
Song of Myself a dress worthy of the Master. 
{ Printed on Dickinson Hand-Made, from new 


antique type, in two colors. Bound in limp 


leather, Two Dollars; One Hundred copies on 


Japan Vellum, ~ Levant, Ten Dollars each. 


THE ROYCROFTERS &t {on™ 
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The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. 
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Consecrated Lives 


Dedicated to the school-teachers of America, 
a class that does more work, and better work, 
for less pay and fewer honors, than any other 
in the world. 
Being the nineteen hundred 


Jour Book of Essays by 
ELBERT HUBBARD 


Twenty-five essays printed on Dickinson Hand- 
Made paper, in two colors, bound in limp 
leather, price Two Dollars. 

One hundred copies signed and numbered on 
Japan vellum, bound in three-quarters levant, 


hand tooled, Ten Dollars each. | 









































and went into a store and bor- 
WY, rowed a letterhead to write a 
letter on. He wrote to a bank 

in Buffalo and said he was the 

father of the man whose name 


ale appeared on the letterhead. He 
said he was old and lame and could n’t go to 
the city, and he had just sold his farm, and so 
enclosed a draft for $9,000.00 to be placed to 
his credit. 
The bank fellows were awfully tickled to get the 
new account. The draft was raised from $9.00 
to $9,000.00, and the man drew $1,400.00 on it, 
and nobody ever remembered what he looked 
> like. 
The PROTECTOGRAPH is the only device 
that makes it absolutely impossible to raise a 
check. It is made by 


G.W. TODD & COMPANY 


27 Exchange St., Rochester, New York 
WRITE TO TODD FOR CIRCULAR 








Want to bea 


Millionaire > 4 


g A. wat may peal my hey en They spurn the 

"yellow dross." But thee ae some ill of the od way 
of thinking. These are the men and women we seck, — 
The fact of the matter is that we make Millionaires. Not 
cma pr Scar wma lh of wealth from the "remit: ~ 
tance men" college class. the chink from their 7 
Meibnd ee de ne lod 1 The sort we 
ae dey dna Lee tne ton week aes a 
nuggets for themselves. We make them from the ground — 
up, even out of clerks at comer groceries. We build them | 
good and étaunch from keel to mast-head 


plays the full hand and does” 
not win his pile. All this is "honest injun" talk. Send three 
2c stamps for our Prospectus and be happy. If you despise 
Millions yourself you can pass it to your wort friend. 





Sheldon School of Scientific Salesmanship® 
1089 McClurg Building 





A Life: t Membership inthe 
A mericanAtademy of Im- 


2 ‘mortals: costs’ Ten Dollars |\- “s 


£0) No further died or assuoniiagti, and. no Dati 
“fh ities. Your duties consist in. iying up to your 
Ideal (ag neatly as possible) and vinehdinn, the 
Annnal Dinper (if convenient). 


©F) 1. ‘The membership catities yau ta one’ opy of Tax 


Pairtzsrovt for 99 years, but no longer. ~~. 

2, All the bck bound volumes of Tax Parariie we 
have on band. ; “ae 

8. Lerrx: Jpuaxarsy iyesinsing” wits “phe current 
‘iuinbets, an allthat shall be tnuel p future. ff 
«Ss ‘books, pamphlets; and doc- ¥ 
uments’ as Royerofters' may lect to send you: § 
Every Little While, 


© Fl 5: Success, Health and Love Vira, sent i : 


by the Pastor or All Bet. Se te bye 


tes i BU R SA RE 
‘BASTEAURORA. NEW. YORK, : | 




















